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(aaa AEEIERIRInemmmemeaeeae 
The following truly poetical lines, are from 
the 3d no.of Willis’ American Monthly Mag. 
CHANGES. 
The billows run along in gold 
Over the yielding main, 





Life's billows on life’s changing sea, 
Come always to Death's shore. 
Some with a calm content, and free, 

Some with a hollow roar; 


Divided, and of different mien, 
‘They roll from clime to clime. 


All water courses find the main; 
The main sinks back to earth; 

Life settles in the grave—ag .'n 

* “Phe gravehath life‘and birth; 

Flowers bloom above the sleeping dust, 
Grass grows from scattered clay; 

And thus from death the spirit must 
To life find back its way. 

Life hath its range eternally, 
Like water, changing forms; 

The mists go upward from the sea, 
And gather into storms; 

The dew and rain come down again, 
To fresh the drooping land; 

Se doth this life exalt and wane, 
And alter, and expand. 





Written for the Port Folio. 
THE FRIEND. 

“Where are you going, my dear Camil- 
la?” inquired Miss Harrowby, as she per. 
ceived her friend e in arraying her 
graceful figure in drapery w ell suited to its 
sylph-like » “I perceive you are bent 
onconquest!”? “Only to take a walk with 
Mr. Fitz Henry,” answered Camille. “1 
have promised to accompany him this after- 
noon.” *‘And are you not aware my sweet 
friend that all the gossips tongues are in 
Motion, and that you and Mr. Fitz 
have given them a subject?” “]! what can 
they say of me—of us”” asked Camilla, with 
areddening cheek—‘What can they say, 
my dear” replied her friend—*why gure ly 
you cannot be ignorant, my love, of what 
they do say?” “I am indeed” returned 

7 an ry thank we to enlighten 
at I can rea my dear- 

est girl, and should have Thetorecd 
act of friendship, long since, had I met been 


“Why =. my love,” replied her friend’ 


not tell. you the rest.” “Tell ail” rejoined 
her friend—‘‘What more do the i 
say?”’——“‘Nay, for that matter, my , it 
i ips, but every en 
your best friends; but the worst of it is, ther 
say that Mr. Fitz Henry never thought of 
you till your attachment for jim was so 


Pion 


you 


ed Camilla—“you have repeated enough— 
if Fitz Henry were here to hear this!”— 
“But he Aas heard it, my love! so they say, 
and he only smiles at it, and looks as if it 
were true—and———” ‘‘No more! Horten- 


of Camilla’s eye, the 

curl of her expressive lip, and the marble 
paleness of her late glowing cheek, con- 
vinced Hortensia that she had indeed told 
A, And she saw Camilla lay aside her 
scarf and veil and prepare for spending the 
evening at home, with the exulting joy, 
that demons are supposed to feel, when they 
have inflicted a pang, and fixed a sting in 
the bosom of innocence.—Other kind, of- 
ficious friends, corroborated Miss Harrow- 
by’s statement, though not one of them be- 
lieved the tale they took delight in repeat- 
ing. Camilla determined to convince the 
world, her friends in particular, that she 
had not “‘unsought” been *‘won” and that 
the ‘first advances” had wor come from 
her. Consequently she treated Fitz Henry 
with coolnessin public, refrained from walk- 
ing out with him, and even spoke of him to 
her friends in terms of indifference, calcu- 
lated in her estimation, to discredit their 
humiliating remarks.—It was the error of 
youth—the fault of a proud spirit,—and 

itterly did Camilla deplore her ill-jud, 
conduct when she saw and felt its effect 
upon her lover. Fitz Henry’s spirit was 
proudasherown. He silently accused her 
of caprice and levity, and he returned her 
coolness with marked neglect. With ap- 
arent indifference, yet with writhing 
earts, they met, and parted. Fitz Henry’s 
distant bow was now answered by Camilla’s 
half-scornful glance. While her cheek, 
glowing with repressed emotion, and her 
eye, bright with the glance of woman’s out- 
ride, seemed to tell to her lover a 
e xulting coquetry.—Camnilla’s heart 
was 8 prey to secret anguish, and her pillow 
was moistened by her tears. Hortensia 
Harrowby’s first step in blasting the happi- 
ness she envied, had been successful be- 
yond her . success emboldened 
her, and her were set to entrap the 








rename have toll enough!” The indig | 





heart of Fitz Henry, that her triumph over 
her “dear friend” might be complete. His 
heart she could not gain, but her blandish- 
Ments succeeded in ensnaring his “vanity.” 
And in six months after his rupture with 
Camilla, Fitz Henry was, in appearance, 


|| devoted to Miss Harrowby.—But consumm- 


ate artis not always successful, and accident 
somietimes defeats the most deep-laid plans, 
A young girl whom Camilla patronised had 
been present when Miss Harrowby had re- 
tailed those invidious remarks of which she 
was the original author, and Which had 
aroused the pride of Camilla, and led to 
the conduct which had alienated her lover. 
The girl repeated these remarks, and men- 
tioned their source to a lad who waited on 
Fitz Henry, and added her own comments, 
which ed that Camilla was doing vio- 
lence to her own feelings in order to save 
her pride, and that Miss Harrowby had con- 
trived the plan in the hope of rivalling her 
“friend.”—The lad repeated the tale—it 
reached the ears of a maiden Aunt of Fitz 
Henry who hated Miss Harrowby and ad- 
ired Camilla—The good lady, though 
single herself approved of happy marriages, 
and detested scandal. She determined to 
sift the affair to the bottom; the result an- 
her popes, for she wrought herself 
Hinto the confidence of Cxsniiia and soon dis- 
covered thc truth. No time was lost in 
making Fitz Henry acquainted with all the 
food lady knew.—Fitz Henry’s pleading 
eart conjured him to believe the tale in 
contradiction to his, perhapstoo credulous 
eyes, Camilla’s scornful glances might have 
been the effect of wounded pride, her heart 
might still be his!—he had suffered deeply 
inthe conflict and he had too much good *% 
sense to permit him to throw away his own 
happiness and risque that of Camilla, while 
there was a chance of regaining it—he 
sought an explanation, and the result re- 
stored him to Camilla’s confidence and 
brought peace and joy to her suffering heart. 
Shame and mortification were Miss Har- 
rowby’s reward and Camilla had learned 
the salutary lesson of caufion and always 
paused ere she judged when she listened 
to atale of scandal told by an officious 
Friend. H. ¥ 








Frown Blackwood’s Magazine. 
The birds have sung themselves to rest, 
That flitted round our bower; 
The weight of the night-dew has bowed 
The head of every flower. 


The ringing of the hunter’s horn 
Has ceased upon the hill, 

The cott=ge windows gleam with light, 
The harvest song is still. 


And safe and silent in the bay, 
Is moored each fisher’s prow: 

Each wearied one has sought his home; 
But where, my love, art thou? 

I picked a rose, a red blush rose, 
Just as the dews begun, 

1 kissed its Feaves, but thought one kiss 
Would be a sweeter one. 

I kept the rose and kiss, I thought 
How dear they both would be; 

But now I fear the rose andkiss 





Are kept in vain for thee! 





W the opening of the Congress, a French no- 
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{From ‘‘Romances of Real Life.’’} 
EMRENRBREITSTEIN. 
Inthe course of the campaign immedi-| 
ately following the French Revolution,the 
fortress of Ehrenbreitstein experienced, 
on more than one occasion, the unequal | 
fortunes of war; and was compelled to sub- | 
mit to the superior force, or superior skill, 
of a conquering army. After the passage 
of the French troops under Hoche, effect- 
ed at Weisse Thurm, in 1797, a blockade, 
which endured until the peace of Leoben, 
harrased its devoted garrison. it was then 
abandoned to the possession of the troops 
of the Elector of Mayence, and although 
the little town of Thal, situated at its base, 
had been sacrificed in the course of the 
seige, Coblentz, whose position on the op- 
posite bank, at the confluence of the Mo- 
selle with the Rhine, derives its best secu- 
rity from the fortress, was thus restored to 
tranquillity, and a hope of happier times. — 
The confusion of an ill disciplined and inex- 
petienced army, had indeed rendered abor- 
tive to the Rhenish shores those local ad- 
vantages by which they ought to have been 
secured from devastation;and the prolonged 
disorgination and disunion prevalent in the 
adjacent provinces bad, by thé most impo- 
litic inconsistency, embarassed every branch 
of public business; and while agriculture 
was driven from the ravaged plains, and 
commerce from the ensanguined waves of 
the Rhine, civil discord had embroiled the 
citizens of almost every town of mark 
alongits course. But affairs were now be- 
ginning to wear a more promising aspect. 
The Congress of Rastadt had already opened 
its negociations, and despair on one side, 
and exhaustation or weariness on the other, 
had succeeded in cooling the heat of those 
national feuds which bad brought the ruin- 
ous footsteps of advancing and retreating 
armies to trample the bosom of an afflicted 
eguntiry. That there were some among its 
sons over eager to avenge the deep scars 
thus inflicted, the murder of the French 
deputies at the very gates of Rastadt, terri- 
bly attests. 
{t chanced that some days previous to 


ble—the Count of d’? Aubigny—with his 
wife and son, had been arrested, on their 
return to their native country,by the autho- 
yities of Coblentz: who, jucging from the 
passports and papers in his possession that 
he had high influence, and important con- 
nection with the Directory, secured him in 
the fortress of Ehrenbrcitstein as a valuable 
hostage for the interest of their city. The 
count, who had sought safety in emigration 
during the short supremacy of one of the 
earlier and more furious factions of the re- 
public, had been recently recalled to fill an 
appointment of dignity and honor under the 
new government. Galling as it was to his 
feelings to be thus thwarted and restrained 
upon the very threshold of France, yet his 
trustin the efficacy of an appeal which he 
had forwarded to the Congress, prevented 
him from giving way to the natural impati- 
ence of his mind. A deeper feeling, how- 
ever,—a feeling of horror and desperation, 
soon superseded his irritation & regrets;—a 
body of French troops presented itself be- 
fore the fortress, menacing its garrison and 
luckless inhabitants with all the horors of a 
protracted seige. 

_ Tt was in vain that D’Aubigny recalled to 
his own mind, and whispered to his fair com- 
panion, that the fortress was bom-proof,and 
casemented with unequal artsand still more 





vain were his entreaties to Colonel Faber,its 
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| brave but sturdy commandant, that his wife | 


and child might be conveyed under a flag | 
of truee to Coblentz. The Colonel,to whom 
his prisoner was both nationally and indi-| 
vidually an object of distrust, persisted that | 
the interest of his command forbade the cen- 
cession. 
“Your ladies of France,” said he, ‘*God | 
give them grace!—are too nimble-tongued | 
to be trusted in an enemy’s camp, and Mo- | 
ritz Faber will scarcely be tempted to en-! 
able the fair countess to carry tidings of the 
nakedness of the land, and of the impover- 
ished resources of the, fort unto a band which 
hears the tri-coloured rag as its ensign, and | 
treachery as its pass-word. No, no!—abide | 
in the old eagle’s nest. Our galleries are a} 
surety from your friends in the valley; and | 
when your provisions fail,—which fail they | 
shall, ere I yield the charge committed to| 
my hand unto a gang of marauding cut-| 
|throats,—the countess and her son shall’ 
honorably share our fare and our famine. | 
Perhaps the plea ofa lady’s suffering may 
more promptly disperse your gentle coun-| 
trymen yonder; who write themselves 
chevaliers, than falconet or culverin!” 
Count d’ Aubigny finding persuasion fruit- 
less, and knowing that resistance might 
even less avail him, could only pray, that 
either the return of his own estafetic from 
Rastadt; ‘or of that despatched by Colonel 
Faber, might bring a mandate of intelli- | 
gence between the besieging and besieged. | 
A few days sufficed to shew him, and the| 
expiration of several weeks tended most | 
horribly to prove,that the fortress had been | 
indeed surprised in an hour of security and | 
consequent destitution; he looked trem- | 
blingly to the result and markéd the daily | 
diminution of their apportionment of pro-| 
visions, with a sense of dread he dared not | 


to receive with fortitude an announcement} 
of evil severe as that anticipated by the! 


| 
} 


Count, it was Eveline—his lovely and most} 
beloved wife; for her mind was as firm and! 
elevated in its character, as her demeanor | 
and disposition were femininely gentle; and | 
her attachment to'the young Eugene, the! 
son of D’Aubigny by a former marriage, | 
partook of a conscientious devotion to his} 
interests, such as the mere tenderness of 
maternal love could not have alone sug-! 
gested. It was for him,—it was for that) 
fair boy, who had loved her so fondly,—) 
| that her first apprehensions of the horor of! 
their position became terrible to her mind. 

Eugene was frail and delicate,and had been 
nurtured with the softest tending;he had at- 
tained neither the strength of body or mind 
essential to the endurance of an evil from 
which his high condition might have seem- 
ed to secure him; and his parents, for they 
| were equally so in affection for the child, 
j had not courage to forewarn and inure him 
| tothe approaching calamity. : 

| They saw him from the first reject with 
| silent but evident loathing, the coarse food 
| tendered fur his support. 
| his soft cheek grow wan under the depriva- 
|tion—his little voice gradually weaken—his 
jstep bound less playfully along the rude 
| pavement of their chamber; and they look- 
|ed into each other’s faces with tearful eyes 
las they first noted the change; but dared 
| not interrogate the boy, or utter one audi- 
ble comment. Soon, however,—fatally 
soon, the miserable fact became too loudly 
a matter of comment in the garrison for e- 
ven the child to remain in ignorance of 





reveal to his companions in misfortune. | 
If any woman, however, could be gifted | 


They marked |} 





their threatened destiny. Day after day 


passed, and brought nothing but sighs of 

sath, and sounds of lamentation; and the 
wasting strength of the prisoners rendered 
their minds still more susceptible of terror 
and despair; but neitlier their wants,nor the 
;murmurs of the soldiery, could influence 
| by the weight ofa feather, the stern deter: 
tmination of the commandant to yield but in 
his hour of death. 

Let those who limit their consciousness 
of the pangs of hunger by the loss of an oc. 
casional meal, which may have rendered 
restless their luxurious couch, affect to un. 
derrate the agonies of starvation, and to at. 
tempt according to Adam Smith’s theory 
of morality, their argument for the inde- 
cency of bewailing a vulgar lack of food, 
But the actual sense of famine, the gnaw. 
ing, irritating sense, which confuses the 
ears with strange sounds—the body with 
sickness—the heart with perturbation—the 
head with dizzy bewilderment—these are 
sufferings which defy the mastery of mental 
fortitude. 

D’Aubigny was the first to give utterance 
to his feetings, forthey were solely urged 
by the suppressed torments he was con- 
demnedto witness. ‘*My Eveline!” said 
he, “my sweet, my heavenly-minded wife, 
could I have believed when lI sought your 
hand, amid the lofty pomp of your high es- 
tate, that I should but win it to share in the 
horrors of my evil destiny,—could 1 have 
dreamed, when I wept my first glad tears 
over this boy’s cradle, that I should live to 
wish him unborn—to see him perish—slow- 
ly—horribly.—” , 

” Hush! D’Aubigny, he sleeps; his head 
hath sunk upon my knee.” 

“No! mother,” said the boy, very faintly, 
‘I am not sleeping; I am listening quietly to 
my kind father’s voice.” 

““It is exhaustation by the God of Mercy! 
lit is exhaustation which hath bowed his 
head!” exclaimed the Count, taking his son 
into his arms, and gazing with an indescri- 
bable thrill upon his attenuated counte- 
nance; then rushing forwards, in despite of 
the outcry and resistance of the various sen- 
trics, he forced himself into the presence of 
Colonel Fabre, still straining his child to 
| his bosom. : 

“Look on him!” said he, with a voice 
broken by sobs, “tis my only child—look up- 
on him—and if you have the heart ofa man, 
deny not my petition. It is not yet too 
late, send him from Ehrenbreitstein.” 

“It cannot be,” answered Fabre, reso- 
‘lutely; although the manifest condition of 
ithe lovely boy brought a deep flush even 
‘to his temples, “i will give him up my 
}own sh&re of provision with pleasure, Count 
'd’Aubigny; but not a living soul must leave 
\the fortress!—I am deeply responsible to 
| my country; and the famishing condition 
my soldiers—my children--might otherwise 
| prompt me to desert a trust which the Con- 
| press of Rastadt appears so little interested 
|to protect. My duty, sir, is one of stert 
| ness; I cannot grant your request. 
| ‘Do not weep, father,” murmured the 
child, faintly. ‘I never saw tears of thine 
| before; do not let them fall for Eugene.—! 
| will be better: I will feed heartily on the 
\feod we can still procure—do not weep 
| father.” 

And with an effort mighty at his age, the 
child did indeed force between his lips the 
|loathsome morscls which fell scantily t 
their share. Every domestic animal wi 
the walls had been sacrificed; and the © 
scene flesh of dogs and horses had become 
ls delicacy beyond the soldier’s power of 
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hase! and on such revolting aliments | 
did Eveline—the gentle—the noble Eve-| 
jne—force herself to feed, in order to en- 
tice and deceive the boy’s enfeebled appe- 
tite. But all would not do; already many 
othe least hardy of the garrison had fall- | 
oa sacrifice to wantof wholesome food; 
snd the failing strength and tremulous lips 
of Eugene and his mother proclaimed that | 
they were soon tdfollow, Yes—they were | 
dying of starvation. | 

Again the count attempted to move fhe | 
feelings of Fabre in their behalf; but he fo| 
junger bore denial with resignation. Moved | 
yeyond his patience, he raved threatned, | 
wd even attempted violence; and as the 
gene had many witnesses, the command- | 
ait felt it due to himself to punish the of- | 
fender with solitary confinement. 

“Thus, too,” thought the staunch old 
sidier, “I shall spare this unfortunate pa- 
rent the misery of looking upon sufferings | 
which he cannot alleviate.” 

The wretched chamber inhabited by the 
Countess d’Aubigny, was situated in one of 
the loftiest and most secure towers of the 
fortress; and when the sun,which had lost its 
powertocheer the desponding prisoners, | 
dawned through the arrow-slits on the day 
succeeding that of D’Aubigny’s imprison- 
ment, Eveline rose to drag her failing 
quivering limbs towards the morning air, & | 
resting her head beside the narrow opening | 
looked down upon the blue, glassy, dan | 
cing, free waters of the Rhine, and prayed 
that they might rise and overwhelm her.— I 
but she instantly reproved the thought, as || 
shehad already done the proposal of her || 
husband, that they should anticip:te their |) 
inevitable and horible end. ‘**This child,‘ |! 
she had replied, “is a sacred deposit in our || 
hands, we have no right to leave him or-|| 
pianed, to his sorrow; and you could not— || 
no! you could not attempt Ais little life!” || 


“What seest thou yonder, mother?’ fal- || 
tered the boy, whom her movement had} 
disturbed, but who was now too weak to 
approach the soupirail for refreshment. | 

“| see Heaven’s mighty sunshine, dear! 
Eugene, bright as if it shown upon no hu-| 
manmisery. Isee the whole city of Cob- 
lentz, backed by its green plantations, and 








sending up the smokes a thousand hearths. || 


Beside them there is happines, Eugene,— 


smiles and food, child;—and with ws abideth || 
nought, save trust in the mercy of God.— |! 


Think upon it,—think, beloved child, that 
we shall soon be free from pain and grief. 

“I cénnot think; mother. My head swims| 
strangely. But there is still feeling in my | 
ee it is all for thee afd for my fa-| 
ther.” 





“Eugene! should we survive this peril,—!) 


and thou hast the strength of youth in thy | 
fivour,—let this remembrance become a* 
pledge for the tender mercics of thy fu-! 
lure life;so that the poor and the bungry 

may not plead to thee in vain.” 

“Mother! thy woords reach not my failing 
ears; draw nearer, mother, for 1 would die 
with my hand in thine,” 

On that very day the destinies of the 
fortress were accomplished; and the sacri- 
fice, which had been made, was made in 
vain:—the fiat of the-congress of Rastadt 
commanded -the brave Faber tu open its 
fates to the enemies of his country. The 
noble brother of Eveline D’ Aubigny,whose 
anxiety for ber liberation had motived in 
a great measure the blockade of Ebren- 
breitstein, was the first to rush in the cham- 
ber of the captive. No living thing stirred 


face was covered, ani his limbs composed; 
and Eveline,—if the fair wasted thing which 
lay beside him might claim that name—had 
perished in the effort of executing that last 


troeps were in cantonements previous tc 
entering France, the wounded of the regi- 
ment in question lay in a church, and among 
them the individual now mentioned;—his 


duty! 
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THE TRUE LOVER’S SERENADE. 


Wake, swecting. wake, 
The morning is breaking, 
Thy slumbers forsake, 

All nature is waking; 
The swallow is singing 

In its lave-sheltered nest, 
Its matin vows bringing 
‘To the mate it loves best, 
By thy casement sits cooing 
The blue-devil'd dove, 
Grimalkin is mewing 

A stanza to love. 

Gay Chanticleer’s crowing, 
The dawning to greet, 
The Cows are all lowing, 
‘The mwilk-maid to meet. 

I call to my charmer, 

Her dreams to forsake, 
*Tis time to alarm her, 
Come, darling, awake. 


The drowsy god holds thee 

‘Too long in his arms; 

The sly rogue enfolds thee 

In treacherous charms 

O! trust not his arts, love, 

Thy head they will pain, 

If Love’s god steals hearts, love, 
This god steals the brain. 

My darling he presses, 

Her hopes to deceive, 

His fondest carasses 

Her heart will but grieve 

Thy faithfui one calls thee 

O! Estto his voice, 

Whatever befals thee, 

Thou, alone,art his choice. 

For the dream god, there our love 
O! do not fursake, 

Or he'll leave thee alone, love, 
As soon as you wake, 





there!—The boy had died first,—for his 


Wake, dearest, wake, 
Chovuse not such a charger, 
| Such a light-hearted rake , 
And dull headed ranger, 
| Love one who will never 
' Thy foud heart be breaking, 
Who will love thee forever, 


| 
| 
| Both sleeping and waking. | 


For 1 will be true, love, 
' As the sweet honey-bee | 

To the rose, while the dew, love, | 
Is gemming its tree, 


| 
} 
} 


| As the hues that at noon ‘| 


Iu the rainbow are blending, 

| Or the unchanging moon, | 
Ere its quacter is ending. 

| Then rouse thee. my sweetest, 
| ‘The morning is beaming, 
Night's pinions are fleetest, 
When lovers are dreaming, 
‘The bieds are all singing, 

Up, up! for their sake; | 
‘The ice-man is ringing, } 
Awahe, love, awake. E. | 


| ANECDOTE OF MILITARY LIFE. | 
In the grenadier company of a Scottish | 
regiment, forming a part of the British ar-| 
my in Spain, were two privates, known 
among their companions as the ‘twa 
friens,” from the steadiness of their mutual 
attachment, and otherwise much respected 
for propriety of conduct. In one of the 
last skirmisiies which took place among the 
lower Pyrenees, when our brave fellows 
drove their opponents froméne entrenched 
height to the other to the yv. confines of 
the ‘‘sacred territory,” one of the “friens” 
received a severe wound in the thigh. 
During the few weeks in which our 


; j 














|' reader we leave the inferences. —Ma. 


' 
j 


friend in the intervals of duty most affec- 
tionately watching over him, On one occa- 
sion our informant, while visiting and 
cheering the sick of his own company, 
finding himself placed within a few feet of 
their bed but in a situation where he re- 
mained unseen, could not help stopping to 
admire the behaviour of the two friends; 
and, as he confessed, his heart melted even 
to tears, on hearing their conversation!— 
“Jamie,” said the wounded man, ‘I feel 
sae strong the day, that I fain wad hear you 
read to me.” “I am most willing,” re- 
plied his companion, “but | fear we can get 
nae books here, an’ it’s far to my quarters, 
and ye ken I dinna like to leave you.”— 
| “Look,” was the answer, “in my knap- 
|\sack, there is twa books there, the Bible 
and Burns’ poems! If you read,” continued 
|he, looking up to his friend with a grate- 
| ful smile, “I dinna muckle care which ye 
|| get.”? But seeing his companion look grave 
||and rather displeased, the patient imme- 
|| diately added—“Oh dinna think, Jamie, I 
jlundervalue the word o’ truth, or wad 
|| compare the divine volume wi’ ony human 
|| production, but what I mean is, tbat in my 
'| present condition, my mind, when ye read 
|| Burns, wad be sure to turn on something 
|| gude, for his descriptions are sae clear and 
|| sae sweet, that they bring ither days and 
|| ither places to mind my pains are forgot— 
|: my thoughts wander away—our ain hame 

rises before; wi’ its green knowes, gowans 
{and glittering burn;—and oh, Jamie, FE 
| think upon my mother, and upon Jeanie— 
!}and my heart a’ the same wi’ the Bible, 
| rises to God, through whose kind provi- 
| dence I hope to return, never to leave 
''them or Scotland mair!” The soldiers 
| mingled tears and sobs together. To the 
"8 








| Takes. 


The following extract from the new 
novel, Richelieu, will ve read with pleasure. 
| “L know not why it is, but somehow the 
|heart, by long association with particular 
objects, forms as it were a friendship even 
| with things inanimate, when they have 
been the silent witness of our hopes of 
our happiness; they form a link between 
jus and past enjoyment, a sort ef landmark 
| for memory to guide us back to happy re- 
be mene and to quit them, like every 


|| other sort of parting, has no small degree 


|of pain. We are apt, too, to calculate all 
that may happen A od we see them again, 
and the knowledge of innumerable multi- 
| tude of human miseries, from among which 
| Fortune may choose, gives generally to 
| such anticipations a gloomy hue. Looking 
|back upon the towers of St. Germain, De 
| Blenau felt as if he were parting from Pau- 
|line, and parting from her for a long and 
indefinite time; and his heart sickened in 
spite of all the gay dreams to which his li- 
beration had at first given birth. 

“Who is there that even when futurity is 
decked in the brightest colors which pro- 
bability can lend to hope—when youth and 
health, and ardent imagination, combine to 
guarantee all the promises of life —who is 
there, that even then does not feel the 
painful influence of parting from any thing 
that is loved? Who is there in the world, 
the summer of whose bosem is so eternal, that 
at such moments, dark imaginings will net 
cloud the warmest sunshine of their heart, 





and cast a gloomy uncertain shadcw on the 
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most glowing scenes expectation can dis- || have sometimes urged upon their conside- | 
play?” ration the importance of school keeping. 


ee You may be assured that I am a true wo- 
Written for the Port Folio, || Man, and that I shall seek to promote the 
SONG, Sp eye —_ cone of the ae but 
. i ad - : © not think that happiness, or those in- 
THE LAY I WEAVE]FOR THEE. terests, will be obented by flattering wo- 
If o’er thy brow a cloud e’er fell, men that they are angels; or that the 
Whose shadows still remain; have, as yet, much claim to a mental equal- 
But hear my lute of magic swell, jity with men, if equality consists in the ex- 
And thou wilt smile again. jettion of the mind, We have reason, my 
— man tot oe drat ef aight, \dear friends, but we seldom use it; we 
Tis es ~ ra der he eee = |might about as well be — by instinct. 
The lay I weave for thee. We proceed, day after ay, and year after 
year, in the same routine, without exhibit- 
ing one original idea. All new discoveries 
are made by them; even the chemical com- 
binations in cookery are unknown by al- 
most every female, to those who have 
cooked all their days. 
that is the fault of our education: we are 
not taught by necessity—the necessity that 
arises to men in their diversified pursuits— 
to reflect. 





To love or hollow friendship's guile j 
My lute I will not tune; | 
The grief attendant on their smile 
Will come alas! too soon, 
Thou’st heard the song whose music fleet, 
Melts o’er the twilight lea: 
’Tis net so wild—but allas sweet, 
The lay I weave for thee. 


Then while I breathe my numbers weak, 
Ob! listen to that lay: 

And every gem upon thy cheek, 
Shall fade like dew away. 

Thou’st heard the chant from;cell demure, 
When soar'd a spirit free: 

‘Tis not so lone—but allas pure, 
The lay I weave for thee. 

Harp or Tue Ise. 





THE SULTAN MAHMOUD. 
Extract of a letter to the Editors of the 
Morning Courier and New York Enquirer, 
dated London, June 21st, 1829. 

The greatest man alive is beyond all ques- 
tion the Sultan Mahmoud. He has exhibit- 
ed throughout the Greek war and the inva- 
sion by Russia, a spirit of enterprise; daring 
courage, liberality of views, superior judg- 
ment and extraordinary genius, surpassed 
= by such a man as the Emperor Napo- 
eon. 

The Rassians have taught him the art of 
; war, and have developed the resources of 
developed and displayed, 18 wholly to be Turkey, which have been hid since the 
attributed to the situation of the female|/time of Solyman the Magnificent. The 
sex. There is for them but one pursuit. pee of events bas induced the Sultan to 
Of what use is it for us to deny the fact, || break through those religious fetters which 
that it is in the marriage establishment || for centuries have checked the advance- 
only, that woman seeks her happiness, and || ment of civilization in the Ottoman Empire, 
expects her importance, when all history || and he seizes upon the times to carry into | 
and our own observation, confirm it to be|| effect plans long contemplated, but which 
the truth? It is not so with men: they have || in time of peace could never be enforced. 
more than one medium whereby to seek |! His troops are now clothed in the costume 
for fortune, fame, and happiness; and that | of European soldiers. Instead of the cum- 
is, in my opinien, the sole reason of their || brous cloak, the heavy turban, wide trow- 
superiority in mind ever us. How do I|/sers, long matchiock guns, attaghan, and 
wish women to be sensible of this, and en- | pistols, they have short jackets, light caps, 


WOMAN. 


By Mrs. Hak. 

1 believe that in the original conformation 
of soul, there exists as much dissimilarity 
among women as men; and the reason that | 
the original capacity is not more distinctly 








We do not think; || 





that the eye of a stranger should behold the 
beauty whom they adored. 

When Mahomet, the great legislator of 
the Modern Persians, was just expiring, 
the last advice he gave to his faithful adhe- 
rents, was, *‘Be ye watchful of your reli- 
gion, and your wives.” Hence they pre- 
tend to derive not only the power of con- 
fining, but also of persuading them, that 
they hazard their salvation, if they look 
|upon any other man besides their husband. 
| The Christian religion informs us, that in 
the other world they neither marry, nor are 
given in marriage. The religion of Ma- 
homet teaches us a different doctrine, 
which the Persians believing, carry the 
jealousy of Asia to the fields of Elysium, 
and the groves of Paradise; where, accord- 
|ing to them, the blessed inhabitants have 
their eyes placed on the crown of their 
heads, lest they should see the wives of 
their neighbours. 

Every circumstance in the Persian histo. 
ry tends to persuade us, that the motive 
which induced them to cgnfine their women 
with so much care and solicitude, was only 
exuberance of love and affection. In the 
enjoyment of their smiles, and their em- 
braces, the happiness of the men consisted, 
and their approbation was an incentive to 
deeds of glory and of heroism. For these 
reasons they are said to have been the first 
who introduced the custom of carrying 
their wives to the field, “that the sight,” 
said they, “of all that is dear to us, may ani- 
mate us to fight more valiantly.” 


Out .—An Eastern paper informs, 
that in Concord, the stage drivers refuse to 
carry more than seven bandboxes for one 
lady. 





Old times back again.—After the abdica- 
tiorof Bonaparte in 1814, it was obseryed 
at a fashionable party in Paris, that things 
were to be restored to the state in which 
they were previous to the revolution. **Oh! 
fam delighted to hear that,” exclaimed an 
old maid, “for then I shall be only 18 years 
of age.” 





Hreatann Fipeuity.—The generous self- 
devotion of Roderick Mackenzie has been 








deavor to find or make an employment con-|! rifles, muskets and bayonets—they are 
sistent with propriety—that must never be || drilled in platoons by European officers, 
relinquished, which would give to their || and their artillery and light field pieces are 
minds strength and dignity; that strength || in the best condition. The cavalry also are 
and dignity which is acquired from exertion | devested of former heavy encumbrances, 
or self independence. But while women }/and with their fine scymetars, pistols and | 
imagine they are gaining importance, and jlight pikes, they present the very best spe-| 
are flattered by those compliments on their | cimen of that class of the army. ‘he Sul-| 
intellectual progress, which the gentlemen tan himself sees to every thing. With a} 
sometimes deign to bestow, they seem pe- || plain green cloth tunic and white turban, | 
fectly unconscious that they have not made || distinguished only by the richness of bis 
one step of advancement in the gcale of s9- |! arms, and frequently unattended, he visits | 











|often recited. This young man, who had 
| sought concealment among the mountains of 
| Rosshire, after the battle of Culloden, was 
| surprised by a party of soldiers sent in pur 
| suit of Charles Edward. His age, his figure, 
| his air, deceived the military so completely, 
| that they were going to secure him, in the 
| belief that they had got hold of the prince, 
| Mackenzie perceived their mistake, and 

with great fortitude and presence of mind, 

instantly resolved to render it useful to his 
master. He drew his sword; and the cou- 


ciety, or at least that they are only engaged | the arsenals, dock yards, takes an excursion || rage with which he defended himself, satis- 


in the same occupations, namely, that of! ina steamboat, and surprised an English 
canvassing fashions and superintending || gentleman lately by calling in a friendly 
household affairs, that occupied the sex a) way and taking dinner with him. The la- 
thousand years ago. I do not say that wo-} dies of the Harem have likewise their liber- 
men have not moré*Icarning, that they do||ty, and walk unveiled abroad. These are 
not read more; but pray tell me whatdiffe- | the singular results of the war, which in ef- 
rence this has created in their pursuits? ex-| fect will tend hereafter more closely to 
cept to make them less useful!—because || unite Christian and Mussulman, and break 
they now, many of them, think that to}; down these unmeaning barriers which here- 
*twork with their hands” is disgraceful for || tofore have separated them. 

ladies—and yet there is no employment || aie 
provided, in which they can exercise their), THE PERSIAN WOMEN. 
talents and learning advantageously—or, || Several historians, in mentioning the an- 
indeed, at all, I would raise them from this | cient Persians, have dwelt with peculiar 
supineness. I would have them seek some |' severity on the manner in which they treat- 
employment, haye some aim that will give|/ed their women: Jealous, almest to dis- 
energy to their minds, and a prospect of! traction, they confined the whole sex with 
honorable independence. For this end I''the strictest attention, and could not bea 





| fied these soldiers that he could be no other 
| than the Pretender. One of them fired at 
him; Mackenzie fell,and with his last breath 
, exclaimed, “You have killed your prince!” 
| This generous sacrifice suspended for the 
time all pursuit, and afforded an opportuni- 
ty for the unfortunateCharles to escape from 
| the hands of hisenemies. It is well known, 
that Kennedy, who frequently exposed his 
| fife to save that of the prince just named, 
and who, though mean and poor, on 
the reward of $30,000 which was offered 
for the person, dead or alive, of the royal 
fugitive, was afterwards hanged at Inver- 
ness for stealing a cow. A little before his 


execution, he pulled off his bonnet, and 





rendered hearty thanks to God that ‘the had 
never proved false to an engagement of any 
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kind, that he had never injured a poor man» 
and never refused to share whatever he had 
with the indigent and the stranger. 





Jurivs Saninvs, having engaged the in- 
terest of the Gauls, caused himself to be 
proclaimed Emperor of Kome; but being 
defeated, he fled to his country-house, and 
setit on fire, in order to raise the report 
that he had perished. This scheme an- 
swered his end, for he was there believed 
to have suffered a voluntary death. But in 
the mean time, he lay concealed with his 
treasures (for he was immensely rich) in a 
cave, which he had caused to be dug in a 
solitary place, and which was known only 
totwo of his freed-men, upon whose fidelity 
he could depend. He might easily have 
withdrawn into Germany; but he could not 
prevail on himselfto abandon his wife, whom 
he passionately loved. Sabinus, that no one 
might doubt of his death, did not, for some 
time, even undeceive his wife, who solem- 
nized his exequies with great pomp, bewail- 
ing him with many tears, and at last, no 
longer able to bear the loss of a husband 
for whom she had the sincerest affection, 
resolved not to out-live him, and began to 
abstain from feod. ‘The news alarmed Sa- 
binus; and, therefore, by means of Martia- 
lis, one of his freed-men, he informed her 
that he was still alive, and acquainted her 
with the place where he lay concealed, de- 
siting her at the same time to suppress her 
joy, lest the secret might thence be betray- 
ed. Empona heard the relation with inex- 
pressible pleasure, and pretending business 
in the country, flew to her husband. The 
cave, to her, was then preferable to a pa- 
lace, for there only was she happy. She 
went frequently to see him, and sometimes 
contrived to stay whole weeks unsuspected. 
She had even two children, who were born 
and brouglt up in the cave. When at Rome, 
she continued to bewail him as dead, and 
concealed the whole with exemplary fide- 
lity and wonderful address; nay, she found 
means to convey him into the city, upon 
what motive is not known; and from thence 
back to his cave, so’ well disguised, that he 
was by no one known. But after he had 
passed nine years in this manner, he was at 
length discovered by some persons who nar- 
rowly watched his wife, upon her frequent- 


ly absenting herself from her own house, | 


and followed her to the cave without being 
discovered. Sabinus was immediately s¢ized 
and sent to Rome loaded’ with cltains, toge- 
ther with his wife, who, throwing herself at 
the emperor’s feet, and presenting to him 
her two tender infants, endeavoured with 
her tears and entreaties to move him to 
compassion. Vespasian, the emperor, could 
not help weeping at so affecting a scene;— 
nevertheless, he condemned both her and 
her husband, and caused them soon after to 
be executed. 








HOPE AND MEMORY. 
By Lord Byron. 


They say that Hope is happiness; 
But genuime love must prize the past, 
For Memory wakes the thoughts that bless, 
They rose the first—they set the last! 


Ah all that Memory loves the most 
Was once our only hope to be; 

And all that Hope adored and lost 
Hath melted into memory- 


Alas! itis delusion alk 

The future cheats us from afar; 
Nor can we be what we recall, 

Nor dare we think on what we are. 


—— 


Captain Hall appears to have been con- 
scious of the suspicion and jealousy with 
which travellers from his country are view- 
ed in the United States; for he is anxious 
in the commencement of his book to im- 
press us with a belicf that he «was deter 
|mined to examine us and speak of us with- 
| out prejudice, and in all the simple sinceri- 
ty which becomes a faithful writer of tra- 
vels, It is hardly fair to doybt the truth 
of a declaration thus solemnly made, by a 
gentleman well recommended, and a cap- 
tain in the honorable service of a king. We 
therefore ought to receive with perfect 
confidence the assurance which he has 
given us of his desire to do us ample jus- 
tice; *‘nothing extenuate, nor aught set 
down in malice.” He has been accused of 
grievous sins against our country, and al- 
| most all our reviewers, daily, weekly, and 
quarterly, have concurred in accusing hina 
of misrepresentation, prejudice, ingrati- 
tude, and other grave offences against com- 
mon honor and honesty. In his view of 
our political institutions, he has certainly 
indulged in severe strictures upon their 
character, object, and tendency. But we 
ought to remember that he is a foreigner, 
a subject of a monarchial government, and 
an officer in the royal navy; and therefore 
cannot be supposed to have had any very 
favorable prepossessions relative to repub- 
lican principles and communities. Th 
out his work, he evinces a feeling of grati- 
tude for the kindness and civility with 
which he was received and treated, by all 
with whom he was brought into personal in- 
ltercourse. Of our public institutions, seien- 
| tific, literary and charitable, as well as of 
the character and deportment of private in- 
dividuals, personal friends, and the merits 
of distinguished public men, he expresses 


CAPT. HALL’S TRAVELS: 

We have been visited by another explo- 
|rer of our happy land, which seems to be 
\the favorite part of the world with foreign 
— of liesure, who have nothing to 
jo but to rove about one island, sea and 
continent, seeking adventures and collect- 
ing materials, wherewith to make books. — 
There is some reason to be alarmed at the 
;continual invasions which are committed | 
upon our territory by idlers-errant, who 
|come among us to spy out our faults and || 
| weakness, and report them all to the ma- I 
_kers up of reviews, or expose them in notes |) 
'and journals, fur the benefit of book-sellers. 
It is no wonder that we are so watchful of | 
the movements of these prying itinerants, 
and so sensitive on the subject of their visits, 
\for we have cause to fear that if prompt 
| Measures are not adopted to prevent such 
|impertinent intrusion, all our defects, per- 
|sonal, political and moral, will be detected, 
and divulged to the writers for the Edin- 
burg and Quarterly, to be criticised and 
ridiculed without mercy. It was bad 
enough when Ash and Fearon, and Faux, 
and hosts of travellers such as they, exer- 
cised their imaginations at our expense and 
libelled our country, out of pure malice, and 
and a mercenary spirit. We could submit, 
with reasonable patience, to their abuse, 
because we all agreed in considering them 
as prejudiced, ignorant, low-bred fellows, 
who wrote against us because they were in- 
capable of appreciating our happiness and 
virtues, or because they were too much in- 
fatuated with their own aristocratic coun- 
try, to see or acknowledge any excellence 
in our plain republic. But when such a 
traveller as Captain Hall, whom we had 
heard of as a polite gentleman, the author || 
of popular books, and an officer in his Bri-|| himself, almost universally, in terms of une- 
tannic majesty’s navy, undertakes to tell — praise. Even our navy, that sub- 
|the whole world what he thinks of us, and || ject upon which, more than any other, 
|even to rail at us, as he is said to have done, | Englishmen are supposed to be most pre- 
jin good set terms, to our very faces, it is||judiced and illiberal, he speaks, at least, 
time to reflect seriously on the evil spirit || without reproach,and does ample justice to 
| which possesses these foreign strollers, and || the friendly, accommodating and gentle- 
|to devise ways and means for its extirpa- || manly manner in which our naval officers 
/ tien, or at least, to render it less mischievous. || conducted themselves towards him. He 
We have been so accustomed to the scur- || admits that he may have formed erroneous 
rility of inquisitive strangers from that en- || conclusions as to some subjects on which 
vious little island of Britain, that we ought || he advances his opinion, is willing to have 
to be tolerably well resigned to the cen-|| it believed that our country and people are 
sures which the whole tribe of travellers || not perfectly known in England, and that 
that it may hereafter send forth, shall cast || there is even a great degree of ignorance 
upon us. We are, however, just as vigi-| prevalent there, in regard to them; but 
lant in observing all the motions and ex- || think that we are, at least, equally igno- 
pressions of those who come over the sea, |rant of the real character and condition of 
to indulge their idle propensity for roaming || his country and countrymen. He does in- 
and sight-seeing among us, as if we had || deed disapprove of some things, which we 
never experienced the evils which imperti- lourselves must, in candor, condema. He 
nent curiosity and arrogant vanity have thinks that there is too much pertinacity 
brought upon our country. It is no sooner || observable among us, in praising our re- 
krown that an Englishman is landed on our || public and every thing connected with it, 
| coast, or is making the best of his way || and insisting upon their being admired by 
along our highways and through our towns, || all who are observers of them, with the 
than every one of us is on the qui vive, and|| honest design of bestowing praise, when- 
is sensible of most ominous forebodings of || ever it is merited, and in censuring what 
the base calumnies which are to be noted || they think worthy of censure. It must be 
down against us. All the editors of news- | confessed that we are a little too vain of 
papers are cateful to apprise the public that || our country, and a little too anxious to 
there is an officious stranger come over the || make the rest of the world believe that all 
water, for no other purpose than to eae our political institutions and measures, are 
his spleen, by writing down all the silly |) better than any which are found elsewhere. 
gossip that he may heat about us at hotels |/ It is, perhaps, a pardonable fault to be thus 
and tea-parties; and we are earnestly ad- || partial to our own land and our own govern- 
mohished to be on our guard against his in- || ment; but certainly we ought not to expect 
| Sidious designs. that a a Pag look ~ oe = with 
“ , in a’ the same favorable impression ir ex- 
<9" cellence, of be 20 convinced of the intelli 
A chiel’s amatig you, takin notes, of the 


| Written for the Port Folie. 
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itimediately interested in establishing their || the mouldering body, and when that body | ty. The moment she left the bath, a sort 
claims to the respect and admiration of | is incorporated with its originaldust, and || of cataplasm, invented by. the Empress 
uther nations. || these words of vanity no longer legible, she | Poppea, was applied te her face, which she 
Captain Hall has shown a laudable dis- | attemps by escutchons and pedigrees, and | took off only when she went abroad, or on 
cretion in refraining, generally, from re- | genealogical legends, to perpetuate the | the arrival cf a stranger; so that the poor 
cording the names of those with whom he | name which wisdom had, perhaps; consign- || could never see his wife without 
contracted acquaintance in this country.— | ed to oblivion. This is, more or less, the || herface being covered with this mask, which 
He gives excellent reasons for the adoption | foible, this the deformity, this the deep- | she often replaced in the evening, to pre- 
of the rule, by which he professes to have || rooted evil of mankind. Pride appears in || serve her face throughout the night from 
been governed in this delicate matter. If the cottage, 28 well as in the palace. She |/the contact of theair. As soonas she be. 
lie has declined including in the exception | sits on the workman’s bench as well as on | gan her toilette, a slave removed it, and 
which he made to this rule, in favor of a the monarch’s throne. She struts, driving || bathed her face with aspunge, steeped in 
few individuals, the names and high deserts a flock of sheep, as well as marching at the | milk, whilst another endeavoured to give 
of other distinguished Americans, we ought | head ofa victorious army. One great cause || to the skin all possible freshness, by rub- 
not to be too critical in our objections to | of wrath, and contention, and rancor among i bing it, according to Pliny with the ashes 
his work, for that reason. It is not reasou-, men, is, whose pride has a right to indulg- || of snails or large ants, burned and bruised 
able to suppose that all the great men who ence; whoiseniitled tothat pre-eminence, of | in salt, with honey in which the bees had 
are so abundant in our country, could be | which both parties are, perhaps, equally | been smothered, with the fat of a pullet 
particularly enumerated, and tbeir merits | unworthy—and who is authorized to vindi- || mixed with onions, and lastly, with the fat 
placed in prominent relief, in his two mode- | cate that superiority at which all aspire, || ofa swan, to which they attributed the pro- 
rately sized vol:imes, and those who have |/but which the generality refuse to every || perty of removing wrinkles. Her next care 
been omitted, ought = —— —— |, one but themselves. ~ > ~~ i spots with a — of 
their disappointment, by reflecting that)! | red cloth, steeped in oil of roses, and to re- 
. . . ! | -: - . 
Geiccamen tev, perhaps inthe stiten|| amie f Lord Dizon Some yeam| ave Muskie ih he srepng. of, sheep 
ally excluded, and that he no doubt holds | *i"ce 4 Playwright aske@l Lord B. why he || which was sometimes added the powder of 
om in as much honor as though they were | did not turn his genius to the stage? His || frankincense. This operation finished, a 
ialtee poniehennd |,answer was, “I know enough of theatres; l third slave approached, provided with i 
It is = enathagte within any moderate || !2™ sick of them. Besides, should f not || pir of pincers, with which she mercilessly 
limits to notice all the speculations, opin- be 2 fool, and a confounded one too, to risk | plucked even the minutest hairs from the 
im and other matters of great pith and || my Ne sng in a place _ any Fascal | face ofher mistress. ‘The duty of the toi- 
moment, which are contained in the book | ™#Y ‘Ss me for a shilling ilette over, that of the teeth commenced.— 
e . 4 il | . = 
of Coptan Hal |i remets onthe ub | ros pinion of Pope —t tok Sour’ Shen on eet ae und nlet 
the shameful practice which prevails among pomes, and iny own, and some others, says |) ted pumice-stone, or marble dust, a method 
us of excluding wajen from their natural |) By", and went ever them, side by side, | ti) cmployed. ‘The use of tuoth-brushes 
and lawful sautalas authority, his long with Pope’s, and I was really astonished | was unknown at that period, and the co- 
and certainly not very inaccurate synopsis 














(Lought not to have been so) and mortified || quetts of the time, like those of the pre- 
of our political institutions and many other 


interesting details, must be left to the 
greater space and editorial acumen of re- 


viewers professed, who will, no doubt, do) 
us ample justice, even if they should be | 


at the ineffable distance, learning, effect, || sent day, replaced the teeth they lost with 


and even imagination, passion and invention, 


between the little Queen Anne’s man, and 


us of the lower empire. Depend upon it, 
it is all Horace then, and Claudin now, 
among us; and if i had to begin again, 


compelled to treat their author with a little 
severity. That he is, himself, occasionally | 
rather caustic in his observations upon us, || 
is not to be denied; but that he was actua- |) 
ted by nothing but envy and malice, or had || 
preconcerted any plot against our national || 
dignity and glory, it would probably be un- 
just to assert. He appears to have visited | 
us under the excitement of the pleasant |, 
temper which should be borne with them | 
by all travellers, and he does not discard | 
his good humor,—at least not very often— | 
during his ramble in our free and enlighten- || 
ed. country. However dangerous, there-|| 
fore, the expression of such a sentiment) 
may be, while there is so much warm, 
bleod crying aloud against him, in the || The Youngest with tearful eyes: 
land which he is said to have so maliciously H Cried o Fairy “Whenever you speak, swect 
i > 1 at al- gel, 

Sra hance sah wes | Prego ror pal i” 
has not, in all that he has written, commit- i "Goes yetd cai dnd compen arom 
scition. be gp qlee ene pe i And bave you not met with sisters oft 

rt . - HW In the haunts of the old and young? 
his. His literary style is not so chaste and i] The first with her pure and enaitied lip? 
classic as it ouglit to have been, and he has H 
indulged too frequently in the use of yul-| 
gar words and phrases, which detract more |! 
than he may be willing to admit, from the || 
merit of his book. 


would mould myself accordingly. 


From Baley’s Ballads. 
THE NURSERY TALE. 


Oh did you not hear in your nursery, 
The tale that the gossips tcll, 

Of the two young girls that came to drink 
At a certain Fairy well? 

The words of the Youngest were as swect 
Asthe smile of her ruby lip, 

But the tongue of the Eldest seemed to move 
Asif venom were on its tip! 


At the wella Beggar accosted them, 
(A spirite in a mean disguise.) 
The Eldest spoke with a scornful brow, 





The /ast with her serpent tongue? 

Yes—the jirst is Goednature—di 
On the darkest theme she Uirows; 

And the last is Slander—leaving the slime 
Of the snuke wherever she goes! 


bright 


The Toilet of a Roman Lady.—A woman 


Pride.—Pride commences with our life,; 


grows with our growth, spreads trough all} 
our Conversation and conduct. She ac-) 
companies us through every stage, condi- 

cee ou Seumnienen oz terrestrial 
course. She intermingles with almost every 
action we perform, and ev: pursuit in 
which we engage. She attends us to the 
grave, in all the pomp, solemnity and ex- 

pense of funeral. She engraves her oat 
tatieus inscriptions on the stone that covers | 


| some time, where she was care 


of quality, on leaving her bed, which she 
usually did about 10 or 11 o’clock, repaired 


there for 
) ' ly rubbed 
with a pumice stone, she came forth to pass 
into the hands of the cosmetes. These cos- 
metes were slaves who possessed many se- 
crets for preserving the skin’ and complex- 
jon, and who derived this name from the 
Greek word Kosmos, which signifies beau- 


jto her bath. After remaini 





|| false ones, which were fastened with gold. 
| To heal or prevent chaps in the lips, they 
| rubbed them with the inside of the sheep 
|| skin, covered with a gall-nut ointment---or 
|) what was better still, with the ashes ofa 
|| burnt mouse, mixed withfennelroot. The 
| teeth being cleaned, a fourth class of slaves 
|| xppeared, to colour; the eye lashes, eye 
|| brows,"and hair; according to the age or 
|| taste of the lady. ‘This last part of the ope- 
i rations of the toilette ended, a slave spread 
|; ared pomade on the lips of her mistress, to 
|| highten their freshness and bloom, whilst 
|| another presented a round mirror,ornament- 
i ed with precious stones, and held by a han- 
|, dle of mother-of-pearl; which mirror, from 
} the want of glass, was formed ofa composi- 
|| tion of several metals, to which was given 
|'an exquisite polish, they were sometimes 
| so large asto reflect the person from head 
'| to foot. 

HARMONY AND MELODY. 
Charles Butler in his very interesting let- 
| ter on ancient and modern music, introduces 
|| the following anecdote, relating to Mara,an 
| Ttaiian vocalist. ~ 

| **Once, ina private society, in conse- 
quence of something that fell in coversation, 
| she sung, without any accompaniment, the 
| simple air, in Marcello’s Psalms, ‘In my dis- 
tress, I called unto Jehovab, and he did 
hear me,’ with such exquisite taste and pa- 
thos, that she entranced every hearer. To 
our infinite gratification she repeated it a 
balfa dozen times, and every time more 
beautiful and impressively than before: a 
person, observing that there wasa viclincel- 
loin the room, requested that she would 
permit the late Mr. Paxton, who was pre- 
sent, to accompany her; this was done, it 
was fine,very fine, —but the charm was lost. 
This little circumstance, says Butler, may 
be thought to strengthen Rosseau’s hypo- 








thesis, ‘that harmony is unnatural, and ratlr 
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er weakens, than increases the effect of! 


simple melody.’ Mara was particularly dis- 
tinguished by the manner in which she sung, 
4 know that my Redeemer liveth.’ It was 
peyond singing, it was eloquence. 
ned it with great solemnity; hope was 
discernable; but it was only the dawn of 
hope, —as she proceeded, it brightened and 
expanded; but when she came to the last 
repetition of the sentence, the firm and ani- 
mated confidence, with which she uttered 
the words ‘I know,’ and the jubilation of 
sgul with which she pronounced the words 
‘and in my heart, I shall see God,’ no lan- 
guage can adequately tell. The audience 
thought not ef the air, or of the”band, or 
even of the singer; they only felt the senti- 
ment, and they feltit in all its sublimity.”’ 
The same writer makes the following re- | 
marks on the subject of a musical taste a-| 
aong females in England— ve 
“Let any one, who lives on terms of inti- 
macy with a professor of real merit, ask. cf) 
him confidentially, his genuine sentiments | 
on the taste for music in this country? he | 
will confess, that it has seldom occured to} 
him, to find, in a large boarding school,two | 
who had a real ear for music, gs alt, 
supposing a high degree of musical excel- | 
ay sttsinallle, should a young Indy, 
gould her parents desire, that she should 
be stared at by ali eyes, and fatigue most 
eats? Yet this is generally the case at eve-| 
ry musical ‘at home,’ which aspire to a con- 
cert. ‘This observation, however does not, 
apply to the cultivation of the art or the 
practice of it with moderation, where the | 
performer aims at no more than to sing a 
simple melody, in time and tune, and to ob- 
tin a general knowledge of harmony.— 
When these are acquired’ when the words | 
¢the song are well chosen, (which should 
never be in a language, the perfect knowl-! 
edge and pronunciation of which the per- | 
former does not, possess) when they are 
sung with decent feeling; and the songster, | 
though pleased to diffuse pleasure among 


She o- | 
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delight and enjoyment. It is the peculiar 
province of women in polite society, to ce- 
'|ment the different elements of happiness 
together with her plastic hand. In such a 
situation her ‘charms are most seen as well 
as felt. Those females who do it well, have 
the reward in the very act. 


| 


TRICK OF A FRENCH QUACK. 


j 





turning quack. He attempted it at Paris, 
| without success, and then directed his views 

to the provinces. He arrived at Lyons and 
; announced himself as “the celebrated Dr. 
| Mantaccini, who can restore the dead to 
|| life;”” and he declared that in fifteen days 
| he would go to the church yard, and excite 
|a general resurrection. 

This declaration excited violent murmurs 
against the Doctor, who, not the least dis- | 
concerted, applied to the magistrates, and 
requested he might be put under guard, to 
prevent his escape,until he should perform 
his undertaking. The proposition inspired 
the greatest confidence, and the whole city 
came to consult Dr. Mantaccini, and pur- 
chase his Beame deVie. 

As the period for the performance of this 
miracle approached; the anxiety of the in- 
habitants of Lyons increased. At length he 
received the following letter from a rich ci- 
tizen—‘“‘The great operation, Doctor,which 
you are going to perform, has broke my 
rest. Ihave a wife buried for some time, 





A gentleman, after having ruined his for- | 
tune by extravagance, bethought himself of | 


heir, no. heir. fT was sent to tell you to 
come quickly to my chamber.” 

In a moment the old man was alone, for 
recovering from the torpidity of a fever, his 
master had flown off like an arrow, and now 
with soft footsteps was stealing aiong the 
corridor towards the door of his wife’s apart- 
ment. But as he stood within a few steps 
of it, composing his countenance and 
strengthening his heart to behold his be- 
loved Anna lying exhausted, and too proba- 
bly ill indeed—his own mother, like a sha- 
| dow, came out of the room, and not know- 
| ing that she was seen, clasped her hands to- 
gether upon her breast, and lifting up her 
eyes with an expression of despair, ex- 
claimed, as in a petition to God, “Oh! my 
poor son, my poor son! what will become 
of him!” She looked forward, and there 
was her son before her, with a face like 
| ashes, tottering and speechless. She em- 
| braced and supported him—the old and 
| feeble supported the young and the strong. 
|“ am blind and must feel my way; but help 
|me to the bed side that I may sit down and 

kiss my dead wife. I ought to have been 
there, surely, when she died.” 

The lady was dying, but not dead. It 
was thought that she was insensible; but 
when her husband said “‘Anna—Anna!” she 

| fixed her hitherto unnoticing eyes upon his 
|face, and moved her lips as if speaking, 
|but no words were heard. He stoo) 

;down and kissed her forehead, and then 
| there was a smile over all her face, and one 








| who was a fury; and [am unhappy enough | 
jalready without her resurrection. In the) 


| word, “Farewell!” At that faint and loving 
|voice he touched her lips with his, and he 


jname of heaven do not make the experi- || must then have felt her parting breath; for 
|ment; I will give you fifty louis to keep the || when he again looked on her face, the 
|secret to yourself,” smile upon it was more deep, placid, stead- 

Tn an instant after, two dashing beaux ar- | fast, than any living smile, and a mortal si- 


tion entreated the doctor not to revive their 
|old father, formerly the greatest miser in 
| the city, as in such an event they would be 
reduced to the most deplorable indigence. 
| They offered him a fee of 60 louis, but the 


herfriends around her, evidently retires || doctor shook his head in doubtful com- 


from the observing eye,—it is one of the! 
highest gratifications,which is given to mor- | 
tals to receive. 
critic would deny it to be music. 
is something better; virtue and pleasure al- | 


Perhaps an Italian hyper- | 


ternately smile: 


“There too does Hymen oft appear 
“In saffron robe, with taper clear.” 


WOMAN’S WILL. | 

The following lines, says a correspondent || 
of the Brighton Herald, were copied froma | 
pillar erected on the Mount in the Dane || 
John Field, formerly called the Dungeon || 
Field, Canterbury : |} 
“Where is the man who has the power and skill | 
To stem the torrents of a woman's will. } 
For if she will, she will, you may depend on’t 
And if she wont, she wont, so there's an end on’t.” 


—_—=———_——- 

A Caaracrer.—I do not know any ob- 
ject more interesting than an amiable young 
lady receiving wer company, ministering to 
their amusements, mixing in every little tide 
oftaik, and directing the whole pleasant but 


inextricate machinery of a - Itrequires 
something that may be called talent, to en- 
tertain company with grace and ease—to 
draw out the retiring character of the re- 
served—bring congenial spirits into acquain- 
lance—afford wit its proper nutriment, and 
fancy its glittering flashes. A large party 
Contains dispositions, tempers, likings, an- 

thies, &c. These ape the materials out 





| 


| pliance. 
Scarcely had they retired, when a young 
widow on the eve of matrimony, threw her- 


and sighs implored his mercy; in short,from 
morning till night, the doctor received let- 
|ters, visits, presents, fees, to an excess that 
jabsolutely overwhelmed him. The minds 
| of the citizens were so differently and vio- 
| lently agitated, some by fear, and others by 
curiosity, that the chief magistrate of the 
city waited upon the doctor, and said, ‘Sir, 
I have not the least doubt, from my expe- 
rience of your rare talents, that you will be 
able to accomplish the resurrection in our 
church yard, the day after to-morrow, ac- 
cording to your promise; but, I pray you to 
observe, that our city is in the greatest up- 
roar and confusion, and to consider the 
dreadful revolution the success of your ex- 
periment must produce in every family. I 
entreat you, therefore, not to attempt it,but 
to go away, and thus restore the tranquillity 
of the city. In justice, however, to your 
talents, I shall give you an attestation in due 
form, under our seal, that you can revive 
the dead, and that it was our own fault we 
were not eye witnesses of your power. 

‘The certificate was duly signed and deliv- 
ered, and Dr.Mantaccini went to werk new 
miracles in some other city. 


SUNSET AND SUNRISE. 
“Life or death?” at length he found 
er to utter. ‘‘My honored lady lives, 


In fact it self at the feet of the doctor, and with sobs 





which is to be constructed, happiness, 


ut her son breathed only a few gasps—no 


tome. who with the most earnest applica-|| lence was on her bosom that was to move 
| /; ne more. 


| They sat together, he and his mother, 
looking on the yeung fair, and beautiful 
dead. Sometimes he was distracted, and 
| paced the room raving, and with a black 
jand gloomy aspect. Then he sat down 


| perfectly composed, and looked alternately 


jon the countenance of his young wife, 
| bright, blooming, and smiling in death; and 
}on that of his old mother, pale, withered, 
land solemn in life. As yet he had no dis- 
|tinct thoughts of himself. Overwhelmin 
|pity for one sv young, so good, so beauti« 
| ful, and so happy, taken suddenly away, 
|possessed his disconsolate soul, and 

| would have wept with joy to see her re- 
| stored with life, even although he were to 
live with her no more, though she were ut- 
iterly to forget him, for what would that be 
to him, so that she were but alive! He felt 
that he could have borne to be separated 
from her by seas, or by a dungeon’s walls; 
for in the strength of his love he would have 
been happy, knowing that she was a living 
being beneath Heaven’s sunshine. But in 
a few days is she to be buried!—And then 
was he forced to think upon himself and his 
utter desolation, changed in a few hours 
from a two perfect happiness, into a wretch 
whose existence was an anguish and a 
curse. 

At last he could not sustain the sweet, 
sad, beautiful sight of that which was now 
lying stretched upon his marriage bed; and 
he found himself passed along the silent 
passages, with faint and distant lamentations 
meeting his ear, but scarcely recognised 
| by > mind, —_ he felt the Tresh as ont 
| saw the gre wn of merning. Slowly 
| and encenneoutiy he passed on into the 
woods, and walked on and en, without aim 








or object, through the solitude of awaken- 





. 
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ing nature. He heard or heeded not the 
wild flowers beneath. his feet, nor the dew 
diamonds that glittered on every leaf of the 
motionless trees. The ruins of a lonely 
hut on the hill side were close to him, and 
he sat down in stupefaction, as if he had 
been gn exile in some foreign country. He 
lifted up.his eyes, and the sun was rising 
so that all the eastern heaven was tinged 
with the beautifulness of joy. The turrets 


counts, and depositing the money in his 
strong box, till the next day, when the 
steward was sent with itto the bank. This 
man had lived with his Lordship’s father, 
| and was so beloved by the family, that they 
| placed implicit confidence in his integrity 
land worth. For some time his lordship 
| had, upon inspecting the banker’s book, 





found that the sum they credited him, was 


jandupon reference to his private account, | 





of his own ancestral mansion were visible | always short of that he sent. This being 
among the dark umbrage*of its ancient | continued, led to severe investigations; but 
grove; fair were the lawns and fields that | no result that came out, satisfied him how 
stretched away from it towards the orient || the deficency could happen. . Some of the 
light, and one bright bend of the river i} servants came under his displeasure, and | 
kindled up the dim scenery through which || they were at various periods dismissed.— 
it rolled. His own family estate was before l On one particular rent day, he placed the 
his eyes, and as the thought rose within his || money in a different room, still having for 
heart, “‘all that I see is mine,” yet felt he || his confident the old steward; who of course 
that the poorest beggar was richer far than || joined with his lord in the regretting his 
he, and that in one night he had lost all || late losses. On the same night, the house- 
that was worth possessing. He saw the || maid went to this room te see that the shut- 
Church Tower, and thought upon the ||/ters were safe; and recollecting that she 
of graves. ‘*There will she be bu-| had to clean it out very early, she thought 
ried—there will she be buried,” he repeat- jit not worth while to go to bed, but deter- 


his Lordship was not sorry to be spared ae- 
cusing his old and hitherto supposed faith. 
ful servant, and the whole was hushed up 
as much as possible. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—S—sa—XKXK_a—_—_—— 
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AN APOLOGY. 

The Ladies’ Literary Port Folio. Of between 
four and five thousand dojlars due this establish 
ment for papers furnished at considerable ex pense to 
subscribers, go trifling a portion has been realized 
that we have very rel ly been pelled to de- 
fer several embellishments, as wel! as some improve- 
ments which we have much at heart, 

Though our friends have very generally profes. 
sed themselves satisfied with our exertions, it 
is a sensation in which we are very far from having 
| the pleasure of participating; and cannot until the 
| design of aur work shall have been, at least to our. 


Mehed 





We look 





selves, more f: ily P 


forward with anxious solicitude to the period, which 
we trust is not far distant, without unreasonable aa- 








ed witha low voice, while a groan of mor- || mined to lay herself down and sleep on the 
tal misery started the little moss-wren from || sofa. She did so, and put out the candle. | 
a crevice in the ruin. He rose up, and the When half asleep, she was awaked by a 
thought of suicide entered into his sick || noise at the door, and she was just going to 
heart. He gazed on the river, and mur-|/ring the bell, thinking it were thieves, | 
muring aloud in his hopeless wretchedness, || when it slowly opened, and in walked the | 
said, “Why should I not sink into a pool} old steward. He looked cautiously round | 
and be drowned? But oh! Anna, thou who’ and hesitated; but seeing ao object, went | 
wert so meek and pure on earth, and who || to the escrutoire where his lord had locked | 
art now bright and glorious in heaven, what | his rents up. After opening the lock, he | 
would thy sainted and angelic spirit feel | took out what he pleased, and then lecking | 
if I were to appear thus lost and wicked at | the drawer, was going out, when—the re- | 
the judgment seat?” flection of the candle upon the servant’s | 
A low voice reached his ear, and looking | clothes caught his eye! He started. But | 
round, he beheld his old, faithful, white- \ —she might be asleep, and his transgression | 
headed servant on his knees,—him who |, not witnessed. To be assured of this, he | 
had been his father’s foster brother, and |, went to the sofa, and flashed a candle back- | 
who, in the privilege of age and fidelity, wards and forwards before her eyes. The 
and love to all belonging to that house, had |! girl lay still. He put his hand into his pock- | 
followed him unregarded, had watched him ||et, drew out a knife, and opened it. The | 
as he wrung his hands, and had been pray- | girl lay still. He then put it to her throat | 
ing for him to God while he continued sit- || —drew it across and across, till she could | 
ting in that dismal trance upon that moul-| feel the edge almost cut her. She was now | 
dering mass of ruins, “Oh! my young mas- |! aware that silence alone could save her life; | 
ter, pardon me for being here.—I wished || for did she move, he would of course, mur- | 
not to overhear your words; but to you || der her. She had presence of mind to lay | 
have even been kind, even as a son to his ||still as death. Satisfied, after this terrible | 
father. Come then with the old man back | trial, that she must be fast asleep, he closed | 
into the hall, and forsake not your mother, | the knife, and walked out of the room. The 
who is sore afraid. — J | frightee girl waited till she heard his foot- 
They returned, without speaking, down | steps faint away, and then rushed up to the | 
the glens, and threugh the old woods, and) chamber of her lord, and awakening him, | 
the door was shut upon them. Days and! she detailed the whole of the scene, beg- 


nights passed on, and then a bell tolled, and l\ his lordship t . hi if 
the church yard that had sounded to many t= 4 is lordship to satisfy himseif of the 





crifices on our part, when our work shall assume 
| that character for utility,cleganee & general interest, 
which it is our ambition to attain for it, but which 
| adverse cireumstances have unexpectedly tended to 


retard. For the present we are under the necessity 
| of soliciting the continued indulgence of those who 
| have proved themselves in reality our patrons. 





Postage. ‘Thisis an insufferable tax on publish- 
| ers, especially when a score of letters are daily re- 


|| ceived. It is quite as bad and as unjust too in its 


operation on our pockets as the old Stamp Act, or 
| tea tax about which our good fore-fathers and mo 
| thers made so much noise; now as taxing an indi. 
vidual without his free consent is as much a piete 
of unwarrantable usurpation and downright tyranny 
in Mr. George So-and-so of Georgia as it can be ip 
Mr. George Rex of England; we should be wanting 
jin that spirit which animated our fore-fathers and 
| achieved our glorious independence, were we not to 
| maintain the freed of our pockets and the sove- 





reignty of our purses. 

We therefore again give notice that letters are 
not taken from the post office if burthened with 
| that odious tax, and we especially commend this 
information to such as are waiting for answers te 

epistles which have been permitted quietly to de 
seend into the shades appointed by our worthy 
| post master, for the reception of what are termed 
| dead letters. 








Horticulture-—The New York Horticulture So” 
ciety recently held its anniversary meeting in that 
city. The exhibition was truly beautiful and in its 
effeets cannot be otherwise than highly advantage 
ous. The splendid Saloon at Niblo’s celebrated 
gardens at all times resembling a fairy palace, was 
selected by the Society, and on this occasion pre 
sented a gorgeous display of tempting fruits and 
flowers that added much to the usual attractions of 


feet, was again silent. The woods around 


the Hall were loaded with their summer || 


glories; the river flowed on in its bright- 
ness; the smoke rose up to heaven from the 
quiet cottages; the nature continued the 
same, bright, fragrant, beautiful and hap- 
py: But the Hall stood uninhabited; the 
rich furniture now felt the dust; and there 
were none to gaze on the pictures that 
graced the walls. He who had been thus 
bereaved went across seas to distant coun- 
tries, from which his tenantry, for three 
springs, expected his return; but their ex- 
pectations were never realized, for he died 
abroad. His remains were brought home 
to Scotland, according to a request in his 
will, to be laid by those of his wife; and now 
they rest together, beside the same simple 
Monument. 


PRESENCE OF MIND. 
Lerd C. after receiving his rents, was in 
the habit of retiring with his steward to his 
study; and there, after settling hig ac- 


. She had no sooner told her story 
| than she fainted. Lord C. hardly credited 
| her; but he arose, leaving Lady C. to take 
|care of the girl; and after raising up his 


j; valet, and other servants, proceeded to 
| search for the steward. 


ofthe house,they looked all about, and then 
| cautiously made their way to his room.— 
| One of the men climed up to the window, 
| and saw the old man es money. He 
|| descended and told this; and then;they rush- 
\ed into the room; and before the villain 
| could hide his prize, they had him a pris- 
joner. His lordship indentified the bank 
notes found upon him, and he was, after a 
severe examination, sent to prison. Afraid 
of being executed, and dreading to face his 
injured Lord, and various other gentlemen 
who had placed confidence in him, he put 
an end to his life by cutting his own throat; 
but not before he had left a letter detailing 
the sums he had purloined,& where his mas- 
ter could findthem. Justice being frustra- 


i His apartments being ina different wing 








ted by his not being made an example of, 


the place. A large proportion of the assemblage 
was ladies and the eye involuntarily wandered frem 
the yellow pear, the luscious peach and golden nee 
tarine which lay heaped up in such rich profusion 
amid thick clasters of the juicy grape and the hum- 
ble plumb to the fair forms and features which were 
every where present and imparted a double charm 
te the interesting scene. 

An address was delivered by D. I. W. Francis, 
and though in our estimatien not precisely adapted 
to the probable character of so miscellaneous an 
assemblage was nevertheless a valuable perform 
anee, replete with historical research and scientific 
knowledge as applicable to husbandry; interspersed 
with many curious illustrations in praise of this an- 
cient and honourable profession. We were particu 
larly gratified at the respectful notice taken of our 
late distinguished fellow citizen Judge Peters. His 
faithful and patriotic devotian to his eountry, and his 
high estimation of Agrjcaltural pursuits as evineed 
in his hours of Jeisure and relaxation from more 
ardoys duties were exbibited in the warm and affee- 

ionat of friendship. 

Exhibitions of this nature are among the most 
valuable to which our attention is called and we 
hope to see them more seduously cherished in out 











own city, 
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